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He admits in this one case principles whose validity he stoutly denies 
elsewhere. Why he should strain at this one unimportant gnat and 
swallow innumerable camels is a mystery. 

The book is antiquated in its methods as well as in its results. The 
catechetical system becomes very wearisome to the flesh. In dealing 
with almost every book, the author states a so-called critical opinion, 
and then we find "answer," which usually consists of dogmatic asser- 
tions unsupported by evidence. 

If this book is the strongest word that can be said in support of tradi- 
tional opinions, then it is evident that to the disinterested student modern 
criticism has an easy task. It should be added that the publishers have 
done their work well. The type is large and clear, and the paper is good. 

It is refreshing to turn to Professor McFadyen's work, revealing, 
as it does, a very thorough and exact knowledge of the contents of the 
Old Testament, and a criticism which reckons with the facts thus ascer- 
tained. The author draws his conclusions straight from the facts, which 
he names without fear or favor. He very seldom cites authorities, but 
it is clear that he is familiar with modern works. At the same time he 
is not content merely to recite the opinions of others, but puts premises 
and conclusions so that one may judge of their worth for himself. 

It is inevitable that the results should be vastly different from those 
reached by Dr. Raven. The conclusions are in general in agreement 
with those held by the more conservative modern scholars. There is 
very little of the subjective guesswork which has unfortunately been too 
prominent in the work of more radical scholars. 

By its brevity, clearness, and interest the book is a good one to serve 
as a manual for the student. It possesses a quality not often found in 
critical works, which will serve to quiet the fears of those who are still 
timid about modern criticism: the author again and again closes his 
discussion of a book with a fine tribute to its religious value. 

L. W. Batten 

New York City 

The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Rev. H. F. Hen- 
derson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905. Pp. 274. $i-7S, net. 
To make a history of religious controversy attractive and pleasant read- 
ing is no mean feat, and this Mr. Henderson has done in his Religious 
Controversies 0} Scotland. His success is largely due to the fact — and an 
instructive fact it is — that he has been at great pains to acquaint himself 
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with the characters of the men by whom the controversies were conducted. 
Indeed, this book is more interesting for the character sketches it draws 
than for the controversies it describes. There is nothing of the partisan 
about Mr. Henderson, unless it be found in an amiable preference for 
the weaker side. He is manifestly a Scotchman; but to which branch of the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland, or whether to any, he belongs, his book 
contains no hint. And this is as it should be. Mr. Henderson's book is 
not exhaustive. Full information on the religious controversies of Scot- 
land will have to be sought elsewhere. The book was manifestly intended 
to be a popular account of its subject, rather than a professional and scien- 
tific one. But with this no fault can be found. It is probable that ninety- 
nine readers in a hundred will find their curiosity satisfied with what Mr. 
Henderson has to give them. The hundredth reader will take from the 
book what guidance it contains, and find his way to original documents. 
It occasions surprise that Mr. Henderson has omitted from his book two 
of Scotland's most notable religious controversies. What his reasons for 
this can have been it is difficult to surmise. Some of the controversies 
he has thought it worth while to give an account of can hardly be said 
to be of any particular importance. The controversy in Burns's time is 
mainly interesting from the fact that the poet concerned himself about it. 
The excitement produced in the clerical mind by Home's play of Douglas 
has little more than antiquarian interest; and the same may be said with 
reference to the church's relation to Hume. The chapter on Hume, 
indeed, could ill be spared because of its genial account of the old philoso- 
pher and skeptic. But why has Mr. Henderson not included in his book at 
least an epitome of the great controversy that ended in the Disruption; 
and of the other great controversy, suspended for many years and again 
resumed, which led to the union of the Free and the United Presbyterian 
churches? Had the title of Mr. Henderson's book been "Theological 
Controversies in Scotiand," there might have been reasons for the omissions 
referred to. But, his text being what it is, complaint that his sermon is 
inadequate can hardly be regarded as unjustifiable. Never was there a 
church controversy more distinctively and passionately religious than the 
Ten Years' Conflict; and the compelling force of the other conflict was 
undoubtedly the conviction that Christ willed the union. Mr. Henderson 
is proud of his countrymen because of the part they have taken "in the 
dispersion of religious ideas and the discussion of theological problems." 
With equal justice might he be proud of them for the splendid courage 
that has attended their religious convictions. Juvenal says somewhere : 
Probitas laudator et alget, "Integrity is extolled and left out in the cold;" 
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and not seldom is religious conviction, even when hysterically professed, 
abandoned when faithfulness to it demands material sacrifice. Mr. 
Henderson's chapters on the Marrow controversy and the Row heresy 
are among the best in his book. The Marrow men were of the salt of the 
earth, and Mr. Henderson's judgment of them is that of history. The 
Psalmist says: "I will sing of mercy and of judgment." Among the 
ultra-orthodox of the Marrow man's time the element of mercy in the 
song had less than justice done to it. It is a sad state of matters when either 
creeds or their defenders fail to represent the Lord as "very pitiful and of 
tender mercy." Macleod Campbell of Row was a notable saint, and it 
is worth while reading Mr. Henderson's book to renew acquaintance 
with him. Of the controversies connected with the names of Robertson 
Smith, Dods, and Bruce Mr. Henderson writes with sanity. His sym- 
pathies are with the party of progress; but he does not represent it as a 
virtue to be easily moved away from things that have been most certainly 

believed. 

T. Johnstone Irving 
Naples, Italy 



English Church History from the Death of Henry VII to the Death 
of Archbishop Parker. By Rev. Alfred Plummer. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1905. Pp. xv + 194. $1. 

In the four lectures which make up this book the author shows very 
plainly where his sympathies lie. Unfortunately he permits his sympa- 
thies to prejudice his judgment of men and events. Professor Plummer 
is thoroughly devoted to the church of England, and argues for its conti- 
nuity. From the events of this period it emerges as "simply the old church 
of England with its face washed, and dried (we may add) with a very 
rough towel." 

The opening, lecture presents an admirable account of the historical 
situation under Henry VIII. From this the author proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of the steps leading to the break with Rome. Wolsey is described 
as "masterly;" "a courageous, open-minded, but thoroughly conserva- 
tive reformer." Henry was "masterful" and determined to have ecclesi- 
astical sanction for his marriage with Anne Boleyn. In Henry's resolute 
pursuit of this, Wolsey is thrown down, Cromwell is promoted, and the 
actual breach with Rome effected. As for Cromwell: "No English min- 
ister has ever so shamefully abused his power." 

Consequent upon the rupture is the reform in ritual and doctrine. 



